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The Joint Executive and legislative Task Force on Teacher Education 
Quality Improvement was established by the 1982 Legislature to initiate a 
systematic and comprehensive study of teacher preparation programs and make 
policy recomnendations related to improving the quality of teacher education. 
The legislative intent encouraged teacher educators to critically review 
current practices and to examine where improvements can and should be made so 
that teacher preparation will provide quality curriculum and teaching methods 
designed "to enable schools to meet the challenges of the 21st century." 

Central to the Task Force effort and the development of specific recom- 
mendations on preservice teacher 1 education programs was the counsel fron^ 
faculty, program chairpersons, and deans and directors of teacher education 
programs in Florida. Subsequently, surveys were developed to secure this 
information and were distributed to: 



1. 



2. 



3. 



• Deans > directors, and chairpersons of approved teacher education 
programs .in Florida; • 

Chairpersons of the elementary, secondary and exceptional student 
education programs at each institution; and 

Ml teacher education program faculty members in both public and 
private colleges and universities. 



. This report represents a compilation and analysis of the three types of 
surveys. Copies of each of these five surveys appear in the Appendix. 



Description of Surveys 



-A. - General Teacher Education Information Survey 1 v <f~r i 

The dean r director-, or chairperson of the teacher education tfrograffl was 
asked to provide profiles of both faculty and students; the institution's 
standards for admission, selection, sfcd retention of students; prswotion and 
tenure policies; and" governance procedures. ' ( 

B. Department Chairperson .Information Surveys " \ 

Each chairperson of elementary, secondary, and exceptional Student 
education programs was sent a separate survey and asked to identify specific 
program components and 1 * provide information on the clinical aspects of the 
program including, early field opportunities, public school involvement and 
student teaching experiences. . 



C. Faculty Information Survey • 

Individual faculty members were asked. to supply data on their 
professional background and experiences, and involvement in staff development 
activities.* In addition, they were asked to describe promotion and k tenure and 
policy making procedures on their campuses with regard to curriculum and 
program changes. Finally, they were offered an opportunity to provide ideas, 
suggestions, and comments* which they had for teacher education program 
improvements. H » 
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Disseminatdon/ItoBponsc * 



All surveys were mailed to the dean/ director, or chairperson of the 
teacher education program on November 19, 1982. Deans were asked to dissemi- 
nate the faculty and chairperson, surveys at their institutions, to protect 
Individual faculty anonymity, the faculty survey was returned directly to Task 
Force staff. The chairperson and dean surveys were directed to be returned 
from the dean's office. The due date for all surveys was December 21st. The 
short timeline in which to respond was considered critical as 0ie final Task 
Force report was due to the legislature on March 1, 1983 and the survey data 
needed to be analyzed and incorporated into preliminary findings and 
recamendations by Task Force staff. Unfortunately, the brief time period 
also prevented the surveys from being field-tested sufficiently, which caused 
significant difficulty in interpreting certain items. These problems are 
cited in the section which follows. 

As noted in the summary chart below, responses to the survey were secured 
fran 81 percent of the teacher education program directors, 70 percent of the 
program chairpersons, and 44 percent of the preservice teacher education 
faculty. 

'< FLORIDA 1 S TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
RESPONSE TO TRSK POtCE SURVEYS* 



Barry College 12345 

BethuneHDookman College 2345 

Biscayne College 4 1 2 3 % 5 

Eckerd College 5 

Edward Waters College 

Flagler College 12345 

Florida A & M University , 123 5 

Florida Atlantic University 12345 

Florida Institute of Technology 1 3 5 

Florida International University 12345 

Florida Memorial College 1 5 

Florida Southern College . 12345 

Florida. State University „ 12345 

Jacksonville University \ .......... 1 5 

Nbva University « 12345 

Palm Beach Atlantic College f . 

Rollins College " : .... 1 2 3 5 

Saint Leo College .' ^ 12345 

Stetson University * 12345 

University of Central Florida 123 5 

University of Florida • , . 1 2 3 4 5 

University of Mian£ 1 2 3 4 ,5 

University of North Florida . s 1 2 3 % 5 

Uhiversity of South Florida . >v 1 2 3 4 5 

Univ§£sity of West Florida. , 1 45 

University of Tanpa .123 5 

Warner t Southern College 5 



*Code: 1 - Dean's Survey 2 - Elementary Education 3 - Secondary Education 
4 - Exceptional Student Education 5. One or more faculty surveys 
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ii, dma REPomuG and cmmmu 

ji, general Teacher Education Information Survey 

This aurvw was oonpleted by either a dean, director, or chair of a 
n^i-™tS tote ^tdon program in Florida, As indicated in the 
Z*T^%^ m?, pm&So of the twenty-seven teacher educaUon 
program directors responded. 

Faculty Profile - Demographics 

1. Fullrtime faculty in the 

Assistant 182 Associate 304 Full 302 Total 22a „ 
SedTC" Private instlHItions 123 PubUc institutions 665 

2 Ninfaer of full-time 'faculty involved in teaching any preservice teacher 

' *"*1EE*S^ Associate^ Full 263 Total 695 ' 

Tenured! jST Private institutions 90 Public institutions 605 

3. Of the faculty involved in teaching in the preservice teacher preparation, 
program, number soft lines:* 15 

4. Number of adjunct faculty teaching preservice teacher education courses: 

Doctorate 51 Masters 130 Total 181 

5 Number of faculty directly involved in supervising student teachers: 
Full-tirce 332 Adjunct 13 Tenured 232 

6. number of faculty involved in activities organized through Teacher 
Education Centers: . .. Mn 

Private institutions 44 Public institutions 627 

7. Number of faculty trained to participate in the Beginning teacher Program: 

186 

*68 of the 564 represents an estimated percentage of the University of Florid 
faculty since specific data was not reported. 



COMMENTARY: 



In analyzing the demographic data provided on faculty ^v/as prising 
to leaTSat 95%*^ of the fullHdme f^f^^^^^-_ 
(747 out « 788>. However, a ccmparison of JuU-tune -J^*****- 




SpoSS TbSS KeS iTp^ only 564 or 81 

were reported as being tenured. This inconsistency suggests that the 

data on 'teacher education faculty at Florida's public and private 
postsecondary institutions. 

Private institutions appear to be utilizing adjunct j&o*tyto ^35** 
extent than public institutions. For exanple, thirty-eight percent of tn_ 
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full-tine faculty *ln private institutions were reported as adjuncts as opposed 
to 16 percent at public institutions. This disparity is even greater when 
comparing adjunct faculty in preservice teacher preparation — 45 percent at 
private institutions; 15 percent at public institutions. 

•» 

Forty-eight percent of the preservice teacher education program faculty 
were reported as being involved in supervising student teachers. However, 
only 41 percent (232 out of 554) of these faculty were reported to be tenured. 
In other words, it appears that the widely held belief that low ranking 
faculty are responsible for supervising student teachers as reported on this 
survey holds true for Florida's teacher education programs. However, it 
should be noted again that there appears to be an inconsistency in the data 
reported on tenured- faculty in this category a3 well. 

Public institutions reported that they were involved to a greater degree 
in Teacher Education Centers (TEC) than private institutions. Only 44 out of 
123 faculty members from private institutions were reported as being involved 
in TEC activities. Several public institutions stated that liberal arts 
faculty were also included in the total nutrber reported. 

« 

Finally, only 24 percent of the full-time faculty were reported to be 
trained to participate in 'the Beginning Teacher Program. This low percentage 
is expected to increase as Jhe v survey was conducted during the first te<? 
nonths of the Jbrrplannantation of the Beginning Teacher Program. 

Staff Development ' 4 

1. Staff development activities (listed in order of frequency}:* 

a. Sabbaticals 

- b. Fedirection/Retraiiiing Activities 

c. Professional meetings, workshops, seminars 

* d. Research and Development grants t . 

e. Personal professional development opportunities! 

2. Are faculty required to participate in staff development activities: 

Ye3 34% No 66% 

*It should be noted that the training to participate in the Beginning Teacher 
Program could also be considered a staff development activity. 

Student Profile 

1, .itean score on SAT/ACT for entering teacher ^sJat&fo candidates: 

- SAT Mean .= 934 (14 institutions respondeat*- 9 *g^m s.ptitfa*©* - 
Range = 858 to 1104 , < . ;>•' 

ACT Mean * 20 (12 institutions responded - 9 public? 3 private) /% 
Range « 18 to 22 

2. SAT scores for students entering teaching preparation programs. 

, Approximately 27 percent of respondents (or 6 private institutions) 
did not provide this information. Of those who responded, the 
p • following range represents the percentage of students each 
\ institution reported having at each level: 



SKT Scores 



S&T Scores 
• Fall 1982 



Below 635 
835 - 899 
900 - 999 
1000 - 1099 
1,100 or above 



1- 14% 
16-80% 

' 10-57% 

2- 43% 
1-23% 



Below 835 1-12% 

. 835 - 899 -2-83% 

900 - 999 8-58% 

1000 - 1099 2-36%, 

11QQ or above 1-23% 



3. 



ACT-scores for students entering teacher ^Ucm ^ogra^. 
tooroxirately 41 percent of the respondents (or 9 private 

diimt provide this inf<^^Oftih^«ho 
responded, the following range in .percentages was provided. 



ACT Scores 
Fall 1981 



ACT Scores 
Fall 1982 " 



16 or below 

17 - 19 
20 - 23 
24 - 27 
28 - 30 

31 or above 



3- 33% 
18-100% 

1- 45% 

4- 35% 

2- 6% 
0% 



16 or below 



17 
20 
24 
28 



- 19 

- 23 

- 27 

- 30 



31 or above 



1- 25% 
27-97% 

2- 53% 
11-30% 

3- 14%" 

0% 



4. 



emulative grade poin£aj/erage of junior level students enrolled in 

of resets (or 
did not provide this information. Or tnOa« v»o responses, 



did not provide 
following range in 



percentages was provided: 



GPA 
FaJ3T981 



GPA . 
Fa3TT982 



1.9 or below 
2.0 - 2.4 
2.5 - 2.9 
3.0 - 3.4 
3.5 or above 



3- 33% 
8-40% 

23-54% 
5-40% 

4- 45% 



1.9 or below 1- 7% 

2.0 - 2^4 7-66% 

2.5 - 2.9 22-54% 

3.0 - 3.4 10-46% 

3.5 or above 5-29% 



/ 



■ca-imrmci: / 

Several private institutions indicated that this data was either _nbt_ 

'5* 25Sar«±sas «: 

S» L^aS^^echty S to be characteristic of teacher 
AandidaSs flcoording to the Educational testing Semes, m 1981, the 

scoSlcf college bound seniors intending to study in education 

was 809, 
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Standards for Admission, Selection, and Sfefasntion of Teacher C&ididatea * 

X. ADMISSION INTO ERDGRAMS ' '! . . 

a. Do admission requirements exceed 835 on SAT cjf 17 on ACT required by 
SEER 6A-5.62? j 

• 90% o£ respondents indicated they do not. 

i 

b. If students oK> not meet minMim admission score, is remediation 

Yes 70% No 30% 
Types of Eemediatioa recanrnended: 
Basic skills course - 17% 
Remediatdon Labs - 11% 
Tutorial - 8% 
Counseling - 8% 
No response - 56% 

c* Percentage of students for which SAT/ACT requirements have been 

waived* « 

Responses ranged frcm 1-12%. Eighty percent of the respondents 
indicated less than j a 5% waiver. ( 

d. Criteria used in detenniration to waive admission requirements: 

GPA evaluation - 17% 

Admissions coimittee reocmtiendation - 12% 
Proximity of test scores to cut-off levels - 7% 
Miscellaneous - 16% 

No response - 47% * 

e. Additional admissions requirements .into teacher education program: 

Overall GPA - 35% ( , 

Satisfactory completion of prerequisites and course corqpletion - 
17% 

Screening T6st of Basic Skills - 15% » 
, Ongoing advisement - 12% 
Miscellaneous - 14% 
No response - 7% 

* 

f . Will OAST alter current requirements? 

Yes 3§%* No 50% No response 15% 

2. SCREEHlfJG AND PIACEMEOT ^ 
a. Procedures used for screening candidates: . 
ACT/SAT criteria - 25% 

General department evaluation /advisenent ~ 20% 
GPA criteria - 15% 

Miscellaneous - 28% * * 
No response - 12% 
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b. Ongoing evaluative procedures/screening itechaoisiss » 
A3visement/cbservaticn - 42% 
•CPA maintenance *- 30%. -\ * 
Systematic process of probation, .dismissal % 7% • 
Miscellaneous - 14% « , * ' 
No response - 7% -> 

3. EXIT BND RETENTION ~~ ' _ « * 

a. Attrition rate for students leaving the teacher education program: • 
Responses ranged from 2% to .40%; 35% provided no response. . 
Of those who leave, percentage which, exit due to failure to meet , 
academic requirements: ' 

Responses ranged from 1% to 1 100%; 35% provided no response 
Percentage exit to other fields: . * 

Responses ranged from 6% to 80%;^ 40% provided no .response. 

) b. Do you require college of education exit_tests? 
/ yes 30% No 65% No Response 5% , 

*Types of Tests ' * * , ; 

Prof icienoy/Ability tests, - 15% - . • • ' 

Competency tests - 10% ' ) 

* . Student teaching as an assessment - 10% 

f.fcck Teacher Certification Examination - 5% , 
' * * 

c. Percentage of students which pass exit examination on first 

attempt: ' 

Responses ranged from 11% £o 100%. 
i Are successive attempts allowed? ' 1 

- Yes 40% No 10% No Response 50% 
rf Yes, how many? • « . 

Responses ranged, from 1 to 6 times. * - ■ . , 

d. Percentage of graduates passing the .Florida Teacher Certification 
Examination- on a first attempt in 1981-83. 

Responses ranged from £0% to 100%. • 

C»WENIRRy: • „ . * , c 

Colleges of Education appear to be heavily involved in.'tife remediation, of 
students who do not meet entrance criteria. There does ^ /ppearto 
uniform procedures across institutions for the screening and placement of 
teacher education candidates. A basic assumption ^,^»<<h f^vfwt^ 
director, however, is that the screening tpechanism implemented at the insfcitu 
tion is effective. • _ 



proximately, thirty percent ofr the institutions responding reported a 
rolle«?of education exit examination in, addition to the Florida Teacher 
Certification Examinaticn. This percentage was higher than expected., 

J ' . • * 



Promotion and Salary ' - 

v Beoarrnendatxons to improve salary and proration system at your institu- 
tion: " 

Higher tuition subsidies (private .schools) - 15% 

tore flexible criteria for proration and salary assessment of service 

, oriented faculty*- 10% 

Retain as is - 5% 

Miscellaneous f 13% * * f 

■ . No response - 5$ » m . 



Gove: 



1, Is there a forfaal group at your institution charged with responsibility 
for making major policy decisions effecting qhange in teacher education 
programs and curriculum? , 
, Yes* 90% ' No 10% ' 



2. The formal policy , group includes representatives of (Percentages indicate 
tl]e percentage of -time an item vas checked) : 

* 95% department/ college/school of education* faculty 

-90% A department /col lege /school of education administrators 
. ,55% liberal arts faculty S 
65% liberal arts administrators 
50% institution level administrators * 
65% teachers * 
85% Stade Department of Education representatives 
65% otfi^rs * r 

Examples of major changes made by policy group within the last '2 year 
(Percentages indicate the percentage of time an item was identified) : 
Mmissions/evaluation requirements \i$graded - 20% 
Course rearrangernents/additions ^17%T 
Basic skills entrance requirement ]|0% 
Program restructured - 10? - 
None - 10% f 
* No response *- 15% 
Miscellaneous ~*18% 




* • * . ■ 

4. ^Are the majority of changes made irv tocher education programs at your 
institution the -result of this group's activity? 

Yes 55% No 30% No response 15% 
If No, what are major forces? 

State "mandates, special task force decisions, and university, 
adnunistlrative action were cited. Seventy percent did not respond to 
7 this question. 

5* Formal mechanism to encourage collaborate planning 
&. Between teacher education programs: 

Department meetings and teacher education advisory camdttees 
were aited with equal frequency; 30% provided no response. 

b . W« Whe, ^cation p^afis W Hc school* 

Tea'cher Education Centers and- faculty ^ervice in school districts 
were cited; 20% * provided .no response. 

.-■ .13 



/' - 



c. Between education faadty>and liberal arts faculty: t • 
_^College of education and university councils, meetings and the 
"diversity senate were ^q^ntified? 20% provided no response. ^ 

6. RecamBndations identified to inprd^e policy making in teacher education: ( 

tore effective use of resources - 5% • . . \ 

Current policy works well - 7% 

Development of Teacher Education Advisory, Ccmrdttee - 5% 
* More autonomy and academic freedon - 5% 
None - 5% 

Miscellarfeous - 30% > * 

No response -^43% N 7 

" / 

Most of the, deans, directors and chairs of teacher education programs who 
responded hjelieved that the formal policy body includes a broad representation , 
of adnrinistiratbrs , faculty, students, teachers, and state officials. The 
issue of governance was also addressed on the faculty survey which is 
discussed later in this report. 



/ 
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/ / B. Dep^ment Chairperson Information Surveys 

j . 3hese surveys were directed to both public and private * - 

! college/department/*^^ education chairpersons responsible for 
; prograxmatic supervision off the three major program areas: Elementary, 
Secondary, and Exceptional Student Education. 

The questionnaires were designed to focus on four specific substantial 
components which erribody the professional pedagogical training given to teacher 
candidates so that a general profile of the process of teacher education at * 
each* institution could be developed. The four ooqponent areas examined 
represented those identified in the legislation as being of concern. These 
were: . 

» 

1) ^the availability of pedagogical subject/ topic coverage within course 
offerings 

2) " the nature of the clinical (campus-based) experience within each 

program 

3) the nature of the early field (school-based, ^hort duration, return 
to canpus) experience 

4) the student teacher (internship) experience* 

Biis data has been aggregated and arranged 2n a narrative style to 
provide a general characterization of the teacher education experience at 
Florida* s public and private institutions. On many of the responses r\ns^tu- 
fcional and program variation seem to.be' the rule,, not the exception. 
Variations seen? to ref lect judicious use of physical and human resources and 
each institution's unique relationship to its community. Comments have been 
made noting the range of, response? offered. In general, however, responses 
seemed to cluster in patterns suggesting uniformity across institutions within 
similar program areas and within institutions across prograi^ areas as well. 

The data will be reported and analyzed belcw within the taonponent areas 
and subdivided into elementary education, secondary education, and exceptional 
student education programs. Nineteen institutions responded to the elementary 
program survey; twenty institutions responded to the secondary program survey; 
and fifteen institutions responded to the exceptional student program survey. 

Subject Area Coverage 

ELEMENEUEQf (Table 1) 

Fran Table I, it can be seen that rtbst of the major subject area or 
tqpical issues are addressed to sore extent within program coursework. The 
heaviest subject enphasis across institutions seems to be placed upon contan- 
porary issues, stext quality assessment, classroom organization and management, 
evaluation, planning, and student behavior management, which perhaps, could be 
considered as the core of conventional pedagogical practice. Other areas 
received almost as much attention - learning disabilities, imilticultural 
education, and FL-142 - ostensibly reinforced by statuatory support for 
coverage in these areas. Expanding interest in oaiputer education/ 




contemporary social and technical issues in schooling and education. 
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* ^ — N * TABLE 1 

\ ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

1 5-49 of course brno sp*»nt on subject 

2 50 100** of course ume :>p«?nt on subject, * 
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SECONDARY (Table 2) * 

The most heavily emphasized topic coverage appears to be in the areas of; 
contemporary issues , industrial technology , classroom organization, 
evaluation, presentation of subject matter, and management of student 
behavior. The least emphasized areas are economics, sex education, global and 
international education, and teacher stress. Conputer - literacy appears to be 
sparsely considered across institutions, but it appears that strong emphasis 
is given to it where and when it is addressed in the course of studies. 

It must be mentioned that many of these subjects are covered in multiple 
course offerings and the stipulated level of emphasis noted on the table is 
subject to variation in practice and should not be viewed as an absolute 
level. As general trends, however, they do suggest that the breadth of 
subject information conventionally perceived as appropriate and necessary for 
adequate professional preparation is indeed extensive. Adequate coverage of 
such areas requires a substantial axmdfcnrent of time a#d resources if they are 
to be done well* The* level of coverage depicted in Table 2 may strike a 
satisfactory balance for some. However, if policy makers and teacher 
educators continue to expect that this mixture of course content should form 
the basis for ^future teacher education programs, then no additional subjects 
shquld be placed on the program's curriculum^ agenda. Furthermore, this 
pedagogical carponent 6f teacher education may have to be compressed to . , 
address these issues more efficiently and effectively. Otherwise institutions 
may have to thin out the range of offerings and devote singular emphasis to 
those areas that will give the greatest return in terms of teacher excellence. 
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I TABLE 2 

SECONDARY EDUCATION \ 

t 
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(1) Program is content specific, could not yive specific responses 

(2) Percentages not available ** 



EXCEFTIOHMj STUDENT (Table ? 3) 

Exceptional student programs vary across and within institutions for 
several reasons. Programs at many colleges and universities are four year 
baccalaureate degree^ programs; at other institutions they are extended pro- 
grams fcfeginning a four year undergraduate program with an additional one year 
master's degree. Usually f ^hey are self-contained due to the specific 
trailing requirements of th£ .particular exceptional child emphasis area; other 
times these programs act as supplements to regular elementary education 
training. For these reasons, there appears to be diversity across 
institutions v;ith respect to the responses of questions on this survey. 

v . 

Fran the outline of ^subject area coverage depicted on Table 3, it can be 
seen that the heart of exceptional student education curricula focuses on 
qoursework planning, management of student behavior , evaluation, presentation 
of subject matter, and verbal and non-verbal comrnunication. Educational 
technology and thQ required contemporary issues in education followed closely 
behind in emphasis. - 

, It is impractical to make comparisons between this table and* those for 
elementary and secondary education programs; but a cursory glance might 1 
suggest that prospective exceptional education^ teachers /receive more exposur^ 
to such pedagogical topics as counseling for classroom, teachers and 
educational technology due to the perception that the instructional role of 
thqse teachers is more individual contact-oriented and clinical in practice. 
The enphasis placed on evaluation most certainly reflects the tremendous 
amount of teacher tiire required to corplete the individual evaluation profiles 
mandated for students in exceptional student education programs. 

The tabulation displayed cannot draw out the subject ejrphasis to each of 
the specific areas of study subsumed within the exceptional student category. 
If differences do exist between program specializations, further analysis 
would be necessary to highlight this. 

s s 
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EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT EDUCATION 
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Clinical Conponents and Early Field Experiences 

Because of the similarities in the clinical # and early field experiences 
and overlap in the responses received in the three program surveys, the data 
summarization on these two components have been codbinsd in this section. 

ELEMENTARY * - 

The types of clinical experiences available to students at various insti- 
tutions were depicted as follcws (number in parenthesis reflect frequency with 
which this activity was mentioned) : mini teaching (3) , laboratory observation 
and participation (3) , reading diagnostic labs (3) , tutorial (2) , and general 
observations (5) . The length of clinical practices ranged from 4 to 90 hours 
per semester. Approximately 90% of such experiences are offered to students 
at the junior and senior level.. Several private institutions indicated that 
clinical, canpus-based experiences were no£ part of their program; facilities 
were not available for such activities. 

Elementary programs seem to provide school-based, early field experiences 
as the major 'form of "clinical 11 learning activities for students. As 
mentionedl above, canpus-based clinical practices are not offered as" 
extensively across institutions. It may be the case that program supervisors 
view the distinction between campus-based and • school-based activities 
artificial. The provision of activities which carbine practice and 
observation both on campus and on schools may be more of an integrated, rather 
than bifurcated, process than we anticipated. The structure of the 
questionnaire may have forced these responses to conform to this, possibly 
artificial* distinction. 

About one half of- the institutions require students to participate in 
clinical experience prior to student teaching. The number of hours stipulated 
by these programs to fulfill their requirements ranged frcm 4 to 48, with most 

falling within the 15 to 30 hour range. 

f 

In general, it appears that formal clinical practice does not provide a 
major preparatory basis for pedagogical theory and subsequent teacher 
preparation practices in elementary education programs throughout Florida. 
This does not mean that levels of clinical experience are insubstantial Within 
any one particular program, but as a^asure of degree, this survey would 
highlight* a lack of universal incorporation of the clinical experience into 
program curriculum. 

Early field experiences represent "hands-on" observational and teaching 
activities taking place within the school classrocm where the prospective 
teacher is allowed to ireasure the relevancy and effectiveness of strategies 
- learned in the university classroom. Optimally, early field experiences 
should coincide with theory and strategy-based pedagogy courses and build on 
clinical experience to provide a for^im for the exchange of ideas, obser- 
vations, and micro-experimentation. Program supervisors see early field 
experiences as more important than clinical experiences. 

From the survey, a variety of types of early field experiences exi^t,^ 
varying in locale and duration, but in general* the typical experience is 
entoodied in a "nethods/prarticum" type course providing approximately 80 to 
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120 hours of school-based experience for teacher* candidates. The range of 
such early field requirenents (clinical experience was occasionally included 
in this figure) was fron 49 hours per student to 400 hours per student over 
the course of training. This practice usually occurs at the junior/ senior 
level of the program although 3 of the 19 respondents have structured this 
experience to conrrence at either the freshman or sophcmore year. 

During the typical experience, consultation between school-based teachers 
and university supervising teachers occurs approximately once a week or 12 to 
16 times a semester for approximately thirty minutes each. 

Consultation between the university supervisors and the pre-intern 
practicing student was typically a combination of individual conferencing and 
university classroom/ seminar interaction averaging 45 minutes of person to 
person ' contact or small group per" week. ■ , 

It appears that early field experiences are multicultural in nature (75 
percent, yes; 25 percent, no). Often, this is formally structured in student" 
placement to schools, but in general, it seems to occur because area schools ■ 
within which students practice are multicultural in composition. • 

1 

The combined clinical and early field experience activities seem to 
represent an integral, yet moderate, portion of the teacher preparation 
experience. It is difficult to tell from this survey how and to what extent 
these practical practices are woven into the fabric of the total professional 
preparation experience. The degree of articulation and linkage between _ 
subject area content, pedagogical theory, and strategy formation, and applica- 
tion of these in practice within a controlled, supervised, and formatively- 
-evaluated context, represent critical questions of organizational balance and 
program effectiveness that further study might help to illuminate. 

SECONDARY 

Six of the twenty institutions which responded do not offer clinical # 
teaching experiences for their students. Those that do, offer such activities 
as micro-teaching, tutoring, workshops on behavior management and coursework 
planning, and general observation and participatory practice. 

The duration of such experiences range from 3 hours per semester to 40 
hours; the average is approximately 20 hours. Most are offered at the junior 
and senior level (Note; Several incomplete responses to this question may be 
due to a typographical error in the questionnaire) . 

A large variety of early field experiences exist across secondary educa- 
tion programs. Seventeen of the twenty institutions offer activities which 
are structured as some combination of observation and participation. The 
duration of early field experiences range frcm 12 hours per semester to 200 
with most programs clustering in the 50 to 80 hours/ semester range. In four 
institutions, these activities are initiated at the freshman or sopharore ^ 
level. 

University-based supervisory professors spend on the average 6 
hours/ semester consulting with their school-based counterparts. 
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Sttxfents are evaluated by observations^ pre-formulated checklists of 
canpetencies (55%) , and professional judgement (30%) • Individual and small 
group conferences form the basis of professor-student interaction during these 
activities/ generally amounting to four or five individualized contact hours 
throughout the semester. » 

* 

It appears that this experience is multicultural in nature for 65 percent 
of students participating, because most host schools enjoy a pluralistic 
student body, 

EXCEJ^ONAL STUDENT ' 

It appears that clinical practice subsunes a larger proportion of program 
space in exceptional student education than it does in the other two program 
areas. The various practicum/lab experiences listed range from 10 to 150 J 
hours, clustering in the 40 to 60 hour range. Most of these activities are 
scheduled within thfe junior/senior level of program coursework. 

Similar emphasis seems to be placed on early field experiences for 
exceptional student prospective teachers. All institutions offer substantial 
child-contact activities; ranging from 40 to 360 hours over the course of 
professional preservice training. Most programs offer between 80 to 150 hours 
of hands-on, school-based experience. Generally, these activities are 
structured at the junior and senior levels, although, three programs initiate 
field experiences at the freshman or sophomore years. The required early 
field experiences prior to student teaching range from 75 hours to 390 hours. 
Most requirements fall within the 120 to 20ti hour range. 

Contact between university supervisor/ staff and school-based supervising 
teachers average 4 hours per semester. Consultation between students partici- 
pating in early field experiences and their supervising professors take the 
form of individual conferences, small group seminars, phone conversations, and 
letters. .Such individual contacts appear to be an average of 6 to 8 tines per 
semester for about 20 to 30 minutes each. Half of the student placements in 
multicultural classroom environments. 

Student Teaching , 
ELEMENTARY 

> 

The profile of the student teaching experience for most students parallel 
closely the guidelines suggested by state riegulatioris. Generally, the 
internship experience lasts for 1 semester Jor quarter as the case may be— „ 
10 to 14 weeks) ; full-time and supervised by a school-based teacher. This 
approximates, on the average, 350 /hours of hands-on practice. For elementary 
teachers, the experience is usually confined to one school. However, it was 
reported that students often have experience at more than one grade level. 

Typically, the university* supervisory professor will meet with interns 
seven times for 45 minutes each in the school setting over the course of the 
semester or quarter. Often, however, the placement dispersion of students 
throughout the state from some institutions severely limits the contact and 
evaluation, time between infern and supervising professor. 
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• The student teaching experience for the average^ elementary intern in > . 
Florida is multicultural in nature, basically because f ^ /^stricts 
thSselves are pluralistic in carp^ition, However , \almost half (45 percent) 
of elementary.teacher education programs do not formally structure their 
internships to include this type of diverse exposure. 

• SECONDARY * ' 

Here again, the character of student teaching activities conform very 
closely to the state suggested guidelines. Almost all ranged from between 10 
to 16 weeks, although two institutions only require an eight week experience. 
One school requires two-ten week sessions for its students. Generally, such 
experiences 'Ske place in only one school (75%); often at more than one grade* 
level (60%) ; and depending upon discipline area, across more than one suD]ece 
/ • matter area. . . 

* University faculty supervising leachers contact their school-based 
« counterparts on an average of eight hours per semester. It appears that 
university-based supervisors make strong efforts to main^ contact with 
f-hPir student interns in the field. Conferences occur usually four tames a 
SmStS tor" s^SaSly two hours, and provide both student and faculty an 
opportunity to ♦discuss problems and keep abreast, of the student s progress. 
SSyfpSc^nt ofstudents in schpols'distant from the umver£* mates 
Sequent contact more difficult. It seems from this survey that university 
supervisors make strong and conscientious efforts to observe, consult with, 
and evaluate student interns. . ^ 

* 

■ Approximately two-thirds of the schools have no formal requirement tfr 
ensuring a multicultural internship experience. Again, however, most direc- 
tors assert that the experiences are richly pluralistic due to the 
ethnic/racial diversity of most school districts. 
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student teachim experiences appear very uniform in length, ranging from 
10 to if S-toTaS^Le within P Se 14 to 16 week range. Forty percent of 
SeS internships take, place in more than one sc hool, 55 pggnt- . 
'children representing more than one grade level, and. most deal with. student 
'concerns across, a variety of subject areas. 

Supervisory professors maintain- contact with school-based supervisory 
teacherffrequ^tly and on the -average five to seven ^ Jf^f^' . 
individual conferences and observation provide the. basis for intern- 
supervising orofessor contact. Generally, these occur six to ten times a 
Sr. \t appears that the relatively smaller numbers of g*"*^ 
exceptional student education programs provides more contact tame between 
SolessSrand student in- the field. This is contingent, however, upon^he , 
size of the faculty supervision staff and placement dispersion of interns, f 

Aaain little formal attempts are made to ensure a multicultural experi T 
ence fiHrt^ buSEe toffi diversity of most school populations, this 
exposure is available for about 65 percent of the interns. 
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C. Faculty Information Survey 

» * 

Included below are the categories and frequencies reflecting the re- 
sponses to the Task Force Faculty Survey, JFollcwing a telephone survey to 
determine numbers of college of education faculty at each institution, 
apprttdma£ely 900 faculty surveys were mailed statewide to both public and 
private institutions • These surveys were mailed to the 27 deans and chairs of 
teacher education programs with instructions to distribute the survey only .to 
faculty ixivolved in preservice tfeacher education. Obviously not all 900 
faculty are involved in .preservice teacher education exclusively; many work in 
related and graduate ^education programs. Ihe total response of 400 surveys . 
(44% of 900? 58% of the 695 faculty reported in dean's ^survey to be involved 
in preservice teacher education) was nade up predominately of teacher 
education faculty wfrich reflected their interest in contributing to the 
information base for teacher^ education in Florida. * 

Abridged Garments from £he faculty surveys have been included below to 
provide a richer, itore insightful description of faculty response, to the 
questions of policy reconroendations r promotion and salary., and* general 
i recarrnendations for improvements gji teacher education. Faculty anonymity has 
been maintained throughout this process. TJhe Task Force thanks all those who 
took the time to express their views or\ thesd issues. * * 



Teaching- and Admirtistrative Experience . * 

1 . -Do you have public school teaching experience? 



Yes £9% No 11% 

» • 

2. If so, how many years full- time? 

• 1-5 years 46% 6-10 years 29% Over 10 years 25% 

■3." Grade levels taught? a ■ v 

Elenentary 29% Middle 12% Secondary 18% _ 

' Some combination of above: 27% Adult Education 9% 
University 2% N/A 11% • " # ' 

4. What subjects taught? 

- . Elementary *jJ3% English 7.5% Mathematics 8% 

Social Studies 6$ P^E. /Health 5% Science 5% * ^ 
English/Social Studies 5i Miscellaneous cocnbinations 34.5% 
No response- 11% 

-5. Public .school administration experience? A ' * * 

Yes 31%, Nb^69% 4 . * - 

6. If so, hew many years full-time? 

1-5 years J3% 6-10 years 18% more* than 10 years 9% 

* * 

7. If so, at what level? • /* 

Elementary 28% Middle 4% Secondary 28% 

* Miscellaneous exxrbinations 37% University 3% , 



8. Private scliool teaching experience? 
Yes, 24% No 76% 



r.n 



9.tJ3o you torrent Jy hsld valid Florida' Leaching certificate? 
4fes 36% No 64% . *. 



A prising, high percentage of faculty $9%) reported having P«b^c • 
school teaching experience. However, the majority of such experience (46%) 
was ✓for less than 5 years and only a small percentage (36%) currently hold a 
teaching certificate.' Subjects and. grade levels taught varied' Across the 
board.- Only 31 percent of the faculty had public school administration 



experience- ' * 



- .1. Did yo# participate in staff development activities last year? 



J 



Staff Development 
^P. 

Yes in No m 

.2. ;*f you did .participate in these activities, please classify them by 

-—^ '.type of activity: ♦ 

2p% » Training related to the beginning teacher program 

34% - Seminar/wrkshop . « , 

• f "1% Sabbatical * r- 7 

. ' 12% State conference ,. v — *S 

• *) ' iii- * National/Internationa.1 Conference - ^ 

* V j 2% Research and Development . » x 

. " „ 9% . Conputer training - 
n * * , *-7%y Personal professional development 

"CCKME&&RY*. .x ' • . - * • *' 

•/£thou# most faculty (72%)" indicated that they had participated m staff 
aevM«xrent"during the past year, the activities varied and few 
generalizations can be. made. The low number of sabbaticals and f tendance ^at 
conferences, was surprising. This can most likely be attributed to the lack of 
fun^ls for these staff development activities. * . . • 

- - • . . • . , " f . ■ 

Policy Making Procedures ■ \ 

„— j^^-pi^eedures for Scing major policy decisions regarding dianges * * , 
' -> * in .teacher" education programs effective at your institution? 
- Yes 57% No 43% • 

' * * 

•• 2. VJhat i-scomendations would you make for implying these procedures?" 

* (Major recamendationsv grouped below— also see faculty .Garments) 

•10% 1. Improved conwunications between and within Colleges of 

" Education/Universities and%mbli, c sc hool s — i; — 

"5% 2. More faculty input into process * >. 

, 5% 3. Increased authority of Schools/Colleges/Departments 6f 
Education in diversities * ,* , 

16% 4. Miscellaneous > . ** 

64% 5. No. response. • ( • 
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- CCM^ENTAIQf: ^ * ' » 

•**""• . 

Faculty respondents are in general agreement with Garments made by the 
deSns ' ^^^SiES' . and chaiirs of teacher education programs.. However, with 43 
percent-of;ii)gfaculty indicating that major policy decisions regarding 
changes are ineffective, it was disappointing to see that 64 percent of the 

• respondents, offered ho solutions for improving these procedures. This lack of 
response suggests that the widely held notion that college of education 
faculty are unable to agree on a blueprint for reform is true in Florida as 
well. 

FACULTY -aDWMENTS ON POLICY "DECISIONS : 

Dynamic leadership with a vision is needed. Every decision goes to a 
committee and is debated for months-even years. Then no action. 

I recommend that the administrators making decisions •regarding teacher 
education programs consult directly with the faculty teaching in such pro- 
grams. These faculty are familiar with, the curriculum and students in these 
programs. Too, frequently, faculty teaching in teacher education programs do 
ndt get an jpportunity to participate in discussions or decisions affecting 
their discipline. 

Union" regulations ^as well as tenure and, budget limitations do not allow * 
university to staff as ^program changes* Suggest eliminating tenure, provide 
for early retirement without undue penalty (20 years) and provide for budget 
flexibility - carry over savings fran one fiscal year to the next. * 

My department works as a oosmattee of the wbole\ We all have incredible 
input, into all policy decisions. We discuss and search until we reach 
consensus. Ev^ry ccnpetency in our special education programs has been agreed 
upon by all eight of us. We .have agreed on their placement in particular 
courses and when we find we have made a mistake we re-examine the issua and 
modify it a^ need.be. Our program is far fran static. Every tine we think we 
hgve it the way 'we want it, we get another idea and try sonething new. At 
tines it may seem that our department doesn't know what it wants, but we do. 
Vfe want excellence and we will continue to make changes necessary to asi&re 
that excellence. Progress at the College level is slower because so many itore 
people and ideas are involved, but I am presently involved with a ocnrnittee 
working on revision of our Core Courses required of all students and I feel we 
aye making gre^t progress. ' 

There has been a progressive and invasive presence by the DOE. Change in . 
teacher education has been from the DOE down. The DOE changes reflect a 
concern with miniirum standards, to the expense of higher standards. The 
result? A craft irentality !worthy of such~v*aight mechanics: anti- 
intellectual, studifying, mindless, bureaucratic, degrading busy work. The 
Dewey Decimal System of Generic Objectives keyed to generic test items is no 
more teaching than drawing by the nuzrbers is art. Its not so mudi what is cn 
the tests that scares me, its what is not in the generic objectives and test 
items . Injecting a form of scholasticism, into instruction and tracking it by 
oorrputer will drive the bright and imaginative minds out. Research may not be 
the answer to everything, lot right nc*; it offers at least cne answer. Fright 
teachers are dropping out faster than the kids. They hate the instructional 
straight- jacket being vraav&d; they hate the "Yea can't trust the teacher" 



\ 
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Totality of a "teacher-proof curriculum". ^ research-base -for education 
has teen cast aside in favor of a monstrous iraragenent system. A brxlliaat 
curriculum will not save students from a stupid teacher, but a brUliant 
teacher can save students from a stupid curriculum. The teacher will put it 
aside Or, leave in disgust. Right now they are leaving-. _ Educational 
problems require educational, not managerial solutions. Right now we need 
bSghrtacherTrrore than ever. And, bright people cost money to at^ctand 
keepTeven if this is missionary work. Education's monopoly of bright women 
is all over. Teachings salary' structure can only attract mindless hacks. 
The teacher will not get more money; the teacher will get more numbered. 
Tragical flapdoodle; the public will get more dropouts for its high te_h 
SSSy? anSTcoileges oflducation will get the blame. J£ apologies for 
EundS>g so testy, but nobody haieven bothered to ask before. Thanks for 
your interest. j 



None, why change what works. / 



Major policy decisions are not hard to make, bei^g sure they are actually 
implemented is mqch more of a problem. • J 

The Colleae of Education is not "master in its Sown house , «. It exists in 
an environment "controlled try central administrators /whose x ^age of what a 
SlSq^of^ucation ouqht to be is at variance with what the societal needs 
STte states quo is'enforced through central bidget control. Tney need 
S'needtSIet centre* and program control in order to become responsive to . 
society. . , 

The Droee^s naicr policy decisions tends towards the inracuous* 
acadeS ScS5reside.-it sets genuinelv interested in teacher education, tot 
IcrceTwitoin S outside of tbe^ersity often F^Lf^ OT 
of the moment. .What is needed is deep reflection and action. Hcwever, too 
Sw^ST interests are or. either side of the .reform process., tattan tfc it 
ichoollf^cation there is inertia for the status quo. Perhaps it will 
tumble before the new dean. . . 



v , r ^ a^re of the majW change being cade in restructuring of 




STcoxleK ervcosh to recuire a ruch- lengthier e 5 say, but they boil aewn (I 
SnStofa^Sc distrust between faculty, and administration as well as a 
whopping cqmrdcaticci problem. 

The Celiacs needs" a oolicy advisory ccmittee made up' of teachers, 
MMMFM bokrd r4**rs. etc, J-«£*»J£* *» 

t carpus cuarterly to monitor and advise the Dean ana faculty aoouc 
2!ic?; ^haveln excellent Dean tot he can't to all thirds to all people, 
•ife need an associate dean who can get things dene on carpus. 

slow as ^ teacher certificatior department in Tallahassee, limit any ! 
Si » w. ^-..-rwtt Sxaticn, and require computer ard 



foreicr Iscxfi* sets liters rv* 
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Proration and Salary Decisions/Criteria 

1, in ytfor opinion, are the proration and salary decisions at your 
- , ' institution made on appropriate criteria? 

^ Yes 46% No 40% No Response 14% 

« « 

2. If no, what change would ycu suggest? (major suggestions listed 
below — also see*Faculty contents) 

. 9% 1. Improve the clarity, fairness, and objectivity of 
criteria and ensure consistency in. application of 
criteria. 

^ 9% 2. Ensure a balanced emphasis on research, teaching, and 

service. 

• . 3. More individualized assessment focusing on task-specific 

\ • duties 

10% "4. Other/Miscellaneous 
* *65% No response 

CX>MENJ!ARy: 

Although 40 perceAt of the respondents indicated that proration and 
salary decisions were not made osv appropriate criteria, 65 percent provided no 
response as to what^dianges could be made to ensure, that the criteria were 

more appropriate. * * ' 

* * 

» 

FACuimr cx*meots on pi^otcm/saiary: 

In print our criteria appear quite equitable but in reality inequities 
abound. The following represent a few suggestions; 1) evaluate faculty 
based on assigned duties (not just the nuitber of articles published)^ and 2) 
peocgnize that many faculty in .teacher education programs continue to carry 
heavy teaching and service loads. Therefore these types of activities should 
receive serious consideration during the promotion process. Certainly pub- 
lications are an important part of our professional devel^ment, but for 
faculty who spend the majority of their professional time in teaching and 
service accamofotions must be made in omer to reward these efforts too. 

The stated criterlPare teaching, research and service. In: reality 
research is all that really matters. People should be prompted on the basis 
of excellence in any one of the three, and average or better in one of the 
other two. 

✓ Too Ttvch eftphasis is placed on "publishing", f am an expert educator. I 
have devoted my life to teaching and doing an excellent job of it. 1 could 
give a rats ass about publishing... the literature is full of enough "junk" foj; 
promotion articles. I have taught 25 years both in public and university 
levels schools. 'Teaching is my art, my craft, not publishing. However, 
unless I publish I'll remain an assistant professor no matter what my teaching 
skills, ny leadership in my state and national professional organizations, 
etc. It is not just. 

Much emphasis now is given to student evaluations of courses without any 
attenpt to correlate the evaluation of individual students by the instructor. 

RIC ?J 
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at one time, faculty members were told to believe that student evaluations 
would not be used to evaluate faculty for promotions and salary increases. 
The criterion of research still maintains an unusually strong hold on all 
evaluations with the departmental and college cauhittees, . Not much emphasis 
"is given to ome's participation in his/her professional association confer- 
ences and activities (often at a substantial cost to the faculty members since 
they are reimbursed periodically only for travel) . In recent years salary 
increases were so small that these criteria were of little importance. 

Criteria for promotion should be multi-dimensional. Its important to 
have specialists in all three areas of teaching, research and service. 
Proportions should be based on the degree to which an individual achieves in 
the role he/she plays in the department. , Let individuals who are strong in 
research be rewarded for research activities and those strong, in service be 

Model for promotion (teaching, service, research) geared mainly for arts 
and science and business faculty. Needs of College of Education faculty are 
quite unique as we work closely with schools and should be evaluated 
individually. 

I'd suggest less whinning by some faculty because they cannot be promoted 
to full professor after doing two teacher workshops in Two Egg, FLI 

N 

Recommendations for Improving the Quality of Teacher E ducation Programs in 
Florida 

List seme suggestions you have for proving the quality of teacher 
education programs in Florida? (Major suggestions listed below—also see 
commentary and faculty, comments) ' * . 

6% U Recruit higher quality candidates 

6% 2. Require more and earlier clinical experiences for students 
4% 3. Increase resources to teacher education .programs 
3% 4. Greater emphasis on liberal arts J education for students in 
,„ teacher education 

37% 5. Other/Miscellaneous (19 response categories) 

44% 6." No response 

OCraEOTARY: 

While the scientific validity of open-ended comments is questionable, the 
insights gained from their review remain worthwhile^ A cursory examination 
shows clearly that there is little consensus in the type of changes suggested 
by faculty as what may be required for quality improvement in teacher 
education. .There was great difficulty in even trying to characterize the 
responses. Perhaps, this is caused by the very nature of open-ended response 
questions. 

Three general observations, however, can be drawn. First, a number of 
faculty believe programs would be more professional if the state allowed them 
to have more control over programs. The arcane and large volume of 
'credentialing requirements, unenlightened legislator involvement, and lack the 
of stability in state educational policy were frequently cited. Second, _ 
higher standards for teachers were deemed necessary to fight the crisis in 
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teacher competence. These suggestions included increased standards for 
certification, program admissions, the teacher certification examination and 
subject matter ocnptetence. Also, better and more frequent academic screening 
mechanisms throughout the entire teacher preparation process were urged as a 
way to keep standards high. Simply put, .academic and scholarly rigor seemed 
most important. Ihird, a significant number (approximately 6 percent) of 
faculty stated that early and more frequent clinical and field experiences 
were essential to any process aimed at .inproving the quality of teacher 
education programs. These suggestions also included closer cooperation with 
the public schools and financial renuneration for school-based supervisors, of 
students. 

Any attenpt to quantify these responses w&uld be impossible if not 
misleading, it is important however to understand the general mood of 
teacher education faculty in Florida. For -this reason, the following selected 
responses to this open-ended question are reproduced below. 



FPCULTi^cxmEms on mD&tmDimans for quality improvements: 

Let in&Lvidual university programs establish criteria for their majors. 
Seoent requirements of courses in reading in content areas, mainstreamfhg, and 
measurement all have added hours to our students 1 programs with little 
evidence of their practicality, importance or need when they actually begin 
teaching. 

Settle on programs that* do to need to be changed every year. ' When we 
went through the ballyhooed "Full Year Internship" fiasco,, we added courses to 
get ready for the change. When money wasn't funded, we pulled back to our old 
programs but kept the new courses on the books. At about the same time we 
changed to the semester system, which required complete revisions of existing 
programs. -Every year we are being asked to change another element or phase of 
our teacher education programs. 

Cut dcwn on the nunfoer of hours required for social and philosophical 
foundations of education. Consider offering the hours as TV programs. 

Require content areas to offer their own curriculum course, rather than 
having another course taught by education generalists or theoreticians. A 
history education professor is better equipped to each the course for his/her, 
major than someone in foundations. 

More errphasis needs to be placed on teaching future teachers to knew more 
about hew learning takes place from within the individual learner's percep- 
tion. Most teachers knew plenty about their respective subject matter. . .wha^ 
they don't seem to knew is now to get their students to want to learn what the 
teacher, knows. . This can be done by teaching the teacher how people learn and 
that they learn differently. . .uniquely thedx own individual way. This re- 
quires a teacher who understands human behavior and learning styles in addi- 
tion to having an adequate knowledge of their subject matter. 

Better pre-education: sociology, anthropology, political science, 
psychology, etc. More general education for elementary majors. More method- 
ology and curriculum development for secondary*, 

31 
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The College of Education or university 'could provide funds for staff, 
developrrent soninars/workshops for faculty teaching in these programs. * (Ex: 
writing workshops, micro computer workshops, etc.) 

The College of Education or 'university could provide travel funds for 
faculty to attend conferences and seminars in order to remain current in their 
field. At the present time, travel funds are restricted primarily to faculty 
presenting papers at conferences. * 

Continue the screening procedures (Reading, Writing & Mathematics) 
currently in operation in the College of Education at the undergraduate level. 
This process represents a significant effort to select only high quality 
people for teacher education programs. 

Provision for individual universities to pilot program without re- 
strictions of the system. Currently it takes approximately two years for fiew 
program approval-by that time, flexibility is lost. Upgrade entrance require- 
ments/ without worry. 

A much irore equitable plan foj: faculty inservice, work. The year long 
sabbatical is not practical for most in today's econany./.more of the 
one-semester leaves and short term studies must be made available. Summer 
sessions could be included in the tine for sabbaticals new that budgets are 
devastating our simmer programs. / 

Professors need to work together across disciplines to strengthen pro- 
grams. Instruction should model innovations especially those made possible by 
technological advances. 

Raise current course standards for grades and stick to them (as opposed,' 
to adding more coursework) . There are 25% or itore students who should not be 
teaching our kids of the future. More "Loops" to jump and pay for will not 
improve the quality of the product. 

Ignore the teacher certification examination when designing programs. 
Reflect upon it after programs have been developed , thus not allowing the 
minimums defined by the State because we have maxinums for bur future 
teachers. 

* Less middling by legislators who do not have the background to make the 
decisions they are making. Laws will not improve the quality of programs - 
salaries to attract qualified teacher educators will improve quality of 
programs. ' . 

, Increase entry requirements - SATs, etc. Early entry into field-based 
experiences. Five-year extended programs. Increase subject matter catpe- 
tence. Provide for multicultural teacher preparation. Prepare candidates for 
professional functions that are required to achieve excellence (Not to neet 
seine obsolete certification requirements) , based on continuing research data. 

Provide soma sort of education for the 'state legislature. The reper- 
cussions in teacher education programs due to legislative bunfoling of such 
v^ll-ijitentioned, yet only parbaked items as the post-baccalaureate teacher 
exam, the year-long internship and the beginning teacher plan have kept us in 
a miasma of time and energy-consuming false starts and reversals. Two or 
three years ago, students honestly did not know what to expect from one week 
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to the next f rem the changing regulations in the year-long internship 
proposal. * ■ 

Seek greater cannunity involvement and support. Seek greater, industry 
involvement and support. Seek greater parental involvement and support. 

Stop issuing legislative mandates which continue to add hours and alter 
the nature of the training programs. Give financial, not lip service, to the 
use of field based experiences. Provide remuneration for public school 
teachers who work with pre service students. 

Teacher programs need to be autonomous. The quality of the "product 11 
(graduating teachers) should be a primary criteria. Teadher training programs 
should "be encouraged to provide a variety of offerings, a variety of 
methodology, and a maximum of choice. ' Fundamental,, however, is that they be 
funded in a manner which will allow them to be more exclusive .and raise , 
standards of entry. Minimizing state required certification requirements will 
make it possible for schools of education to raise standards, not lower 
them. . . in that students will be freer to take liberal arts courses to 
supplement their understandings/backgrounds as would also be required and 
evaluated. 

Deny entrance to teacher education programs to students who cannot 
comprehend what they read, or who cannot write. Rather than use writing tests 
as remedial instruments, they should be used to deny entrance to programs. I 
continue to be appalled by the number of university students who gannot write 
one coherent sentence. It is wrong to encourage them to continue in cur 
programs.. They should come to us with these tiasic skills intact. 

Improvement in cooperative efforts between public schools - particularly 
classroom teachers and principals - and university faculty in working to bring 
about change. 

More careful screening of students selected for admission to teacher 
candidacy. Improvement in the content of liberal arts courses required for 
General Education - more attention to fine arts. Teachers should be decision 
makers, problem solvers, and creative thinkers in-order to stimulate these 
attributes in their students. The courses, that they take in "teaching prepa- 
ration" should provide the opportunities for them to develop these abilities. 

One program for each subject area is not enough., We have to give a 
different type of training to those going into urban schools' from what is 
given the rest. Vfe should encourage all college students to take an int. educ- 
tion to education course as freshmen; those interested in cxxitinuing should 
get some "teaching" experience as sophomores so they will know early whether 
they want to continue, tore field experience is essential at all leyels. 
Evaluation should be made of the various ynits within each of the teacher 
education courses to see hew beneficial they are to effective practice. 
Let various colleges - public and private - have a couple of specialities and 
give special slate and to making these really top-notch programs. 

Keep the four year teacher education programs (do not try the fifth year 
program; we will drive too many of the better students away) . But promote the 
support system for new teachers. Extend the beginning teacher support system 
to three years, but do not tie it to certification. The system of local 

ERJC " * • • 33 
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decision for certif idation is disrupting the concept of support and continued 
professional development for beginning teachers. . 

Limit admission to persons with 1000+ SAT. Require 12 semester hours 
undergraduate mathematics. Require 12 semester hours undergraduate. English (6 
in-qranrnar, 6 in literature). Secondary majors should have 90 hours m 
speciality areas and adequate score of 80 percentile on rigorous criterion- 
refereneed-ex-it examination- I think Dean Smith's Operation Proteach has 
meri^ if it can be installed. , . 

'fie careful -not to penalize our Florida teacher graduates I * They are the 
best trained (or some of the "best) !. Reward them for going, into teaching by 
equalizing the opportunity for a job. . . , < 

/ Provide and require all professors to return to public ■school teaching 
oncfe every 5 years. Eliminate the junior college - upper level university 
structure. . - " , 

Within the university and college, add a lower division to enable our 
manors to make wise use of electives, and to begin professional coursework 
earlier. Encourage humanities and science majors to minor m education to 
provide this option to students as well as to develop a pool of qualified and 

certifiable teachers. - . ' _ ^.-xi^t.i™ 

i At the state level raise the subject area requirements for certification 
gradually over a period of time. Encourage competency with the microcomputer- 
Vfo3 "certification at all levels. 

\ It is not possible to legislate quality teacher education programs. 
Obviously, legislative guidelines are necessary, but details must be worked 
out L the profession. As with other professions, quality -requires dedicated 
leadership and self-policy by the professionals themselves. 

First, the legislators and state education officials are to be comended 
for taking the initial steps in improving the quality of teacher education 
proqrXby^lenenting the Florida Teacher Certification Examination and the 
. rSS-SseT performance evaluation System Reflected in the Florida Beginj 

ning S^licaaSs for quality improvement of the undergraduate preservice 
teacher education are inherent, in the Florida Beginning Teacher Program. It 

seems to me that: * _ _, , . 

-systematic collaboration between the State Board of Education • 
cx^nvS^ons/task forces, public school systems, and colleges of 
" education is necessary if quality of preservice ^acher education is to 
result. \Perhaps a process for collaboration-could ,be established. 
The student teaching program becomes increasingly important. 

Providing faster teachers for every student teacher the universities must 
be able to plaoe\student teachers with an appropriate supervising" teacher. 
The supervising teacher should be chosen based on set criteria and teey should 
be r2to3^SSrily for the task. - At present, the school system plaoas 
the SS^cherfwhich can result 'in unqualified teachers doing the 
sSe^visSg. Student teachers under the current system are- not always chosen 
by. the supervising teacher for professional reasons, 
\ 

i » 
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* 1 . Elementary special certificate areas should be developed. For example , 
certificates should be given for "elementary, with a speciality area of math" 
(or social studies, science, language, reading, etc.) By doing so, we would 
require that teachers generate a base of kncwledge in one area. 

Provide time and funding for carefully designed staff development. 

We need to recognize the vital role of our colleagues in, the profession 
t (elementary/ secondary professionals) in planning and implementing professional 
teacher education programs. 

Require student teaching to be part of an internship year, which would 
# also involve heavy study of the problems, of teaching as an intellectual issue. 
(Observations and mini-course teaching might be made part of the undergraduate 
program. But what is needed and what is possible in preservice trainir.g is a 
more rigorous, look at the "knowledge base" of teaching - and a criticise of 
. that notion itself.) Don't try r to make the pre-service programs do something 
that, is better done in the schools - and yice versa. 

Each university be required to present* a plan by January 1985. 
* Each department in the colleges of education be required to submit its 
plan to the university-wide cxxmtittee chaired by the Academic Vice-President; 
the administration of the college of education be treated a^ equivalent to a 
department and not have any advantage. ' 

The FT£-NEA plan, Excellence in our; Schools: Teacher Education be 
incorporated in the deliberations' at each ^university. 

A separate component be developed by the Florida Department of Education 
to modify existing laws /and to accomodate the changes. 

The "number and variety of methods courses be reduced; core and founda- 
tional courses in social, philosophical, statistical, psychological areas be 
the bridge between liberal arts^and the college of education. 

More statewide publicity about careers in .teaching (sponsored by state 

department) . ^ 

* • 

Ongoing course development with faculty, student, and administrative 
input. > More university-wide emphasis placed on. quality of teaching and 
advising students. f * 

Establish internship centers to provide .consistency between the 
internship and the on-^catrpus program. Establish model learning environments , 
(classrogm plus related instructional materials and equipment) for each 
subject area. Provide resources for the conduct of research related to 
teacher education. . / 

Change the certification requirements to accept courses based on content 
rather than levels, (i.e., presently the College of Arts and Sciences must 
supply science content) . Educators cannot ensure the courses meet the needs 
qf the teachers. School of Education professors can deliver much of the 
appropriate science content needed by teachers, but are prohibited from doing 
so by the need for an Arts and Science label for certification. Science 
content needs to come also from the other professional schools in the 
university. o < 

, / 
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Ultimately, teacher education needs to become a graduate professional 
degree removed from undergraduate school.' Potential teachers should earn a 
liberal arts degree and then enroll in a two-year professional degree program 
roughly equivalent to a J.D. or M.D. NO solutions other than band-aid 
measures are possible until we improve the public image and salaries of 
teachers. When teaching becomes attractive, we will be able to recruit better 
candidates a ' 

Reducation of PTE expectations is a must if we are to improve teacher _ 
education. In fact, we' should move away from PTE driven formulas to one which 
permits high quality programs 'to be developed. Of course, we must also 
improve the reward system for one aspiring to and entering into the teaching 

professions. ^ ( „ 

> \ " 1 

Dismantle the .State Department of Education,. They are kingdom building. 
Far too many people with no specific direction or goal (or competence!) 
Certification requirements in some fields are antiquated - makes decent 
program development difficult. /' 

Less mandates from Tallahassee' that are geared toward eliminating those 
persons who cannot score on "TESTS" but are capable of becoming good to • 
excellent teachers. Do away with tenure so that ineffective teachers can be 
guided toward other disciplines. And, have less administrators and more good 
teachers— too many teaching lines, are" filled with administrators. 

Eliminate all undergraduate course an^L program offerings in education. 
Make a B.A. prerequisite for teacher degree/certification program. Make 
colleges of education truly accountable/responsible by giving them total 
responsibility for what they do. As matters now stand, most of a student s 
program- is determined by agencies outside the college so we can blame diffi- 
culties on them. Can't continue to claim that teachers cannot read and write _ 
as long as the College of Liberal Arts says they can.. We must be honest about 
who is teaching teachers and who is not- Put the Responsibility, and the 
control, where we usually place the blame. 
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3.2 

The Task Force was pleased with the interest shown by faculty, program 
chairpersons, and administrators in private and public preservice teacher 
education institutions throughout Florida. A response rate of over 70 percent 
for most of the Task Force questionnaires was certainly signif icantMfor mail 
surveys of this type, especially jji view of the short tine frame given for the 
task and lack of follow-up fin securing responses. 

f 

The open-ended, candid contents provided meaningful insight into the 
entangling network of preservice teacher education including such bodies as „ 
the legislature, Department of Education, Board of Regents, college % of 
education and public and private universities. The frustrations expressed by 
both faculty and administrators were often times synoncmous, especially in the 
areas of a university's lack of cxxnmitment to, and criticism of t teacher 
education and also state-mandated rules and regulations. 

. The Task Force suggests* that much of the data gathered in these surveys 
be updated and verified periodically by Department of Education officials so 
that an accurate profile <of Florida's preservice teacher education programs 
can be maintained. It was noted that much of this statewide statistical ' and 
informational data was unobtainable prior to the development of the ^surveys. 
However, it should be mentioned, that the Task Force's surveys mast b^, 
redesigned before they are again disseminated, to postsecondary institutions. 

* Finally, the Task Force believes that the information detained from these 
surveys provided valuable data which was used in the development of several 
Task Force recommendations in the areas of university ccnmitment to teacher 
education, staff development for college of education faculty, faculty 
involvement in public schools*, subject matter and fiefd experiences in 
preservice teacher education programs, and proration and, tenure decisions. 
These recommendations are contained in the* March 1983 Task Force report # 
entitled Improving the Quality of Teacher Education in Florida . 
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V 

Appendix 
TASK FORCE SURVEYS 



> 
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- . STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

POSTSEC ON DAR Y EDUC ATION PLANNING COMMISSION 



TASK FORCE FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
QUALITY IMPROVEMENT* 



KNOTT BUILDING 
" TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 32301 



November 19, 1982 



Telephone (904) 488-0981 



Hear Dean, Director, or. Chairperson of Teacher Education Program: , 

It is anticipated that during the 1983 ^^^^'SStZ^!^ ' 
will be eiven to teacher preparation programs in Florida. The Joint ^fisxauiv 
an Force on Teachet Education Quality 

and requested by the 1982 Legislature to provide a re P° r V*£VSl J! il x the 
Policy recommendations by March 1, 1983. At present the ^ ?0 *? r ** „ . 

procSs of securing data- on Florida's teacher education programs from « variety 
of Sources Given our short time-frame, it is the intent of the Task Force to , 
LIZ and provide to the legislature the most accurate information available ^ 
on iSrS'l^erSce teacher education- programs . The counsel * ecom M«2t±al 
•program heads! and deans and directors of teacher education programs is essential 
as -he group begins to develop and establish recommendations, • . / y 

Ac nnrt- of this activity we request and urge you to complete the attached 
wbitelurTe ^^-^j^- ^ ^ire of tocher eduMtlo^pr^. n 
Edition, we enclosed a pink survey for you to give to the ^airperson of 

fo ^l^entarv education ^o^T ^jj^L "or you to give 

fo vour e — pf^«»i cmd Pnfa education program . Further, a Eacuicy survey * 
Si^s^^nSaeralperete cover fo? . each faculty member at your 
institution. 

As vou know, our deadline of March 1,. 1983 is rapidly approaching. Xhere- 
fore, ^Wd cCrtainly appreciate your assistance ^encourage acu 1 y and 
program chairpersons to complete their ^ments. The ^° rC ^ e P c ^ S fi 5 en . 
share the results of the survey upon completion and will protect 
tiality of all faculty so concerned. 

" Please return the completed instruments in the enclosed envelope by. 
December 21st ? Mail them L: Dr. Richard Alterman, 109 Knott Building, / 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 • 

' If you should have any .questions please call Dr, Alterman at 904-488-0981. 



fhank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 




Dr. Armando HenriquezS* Chairperson 
Task Force for Teacher Education Quality 
Improvement 



AH/rca/mm 
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Affirmative aetton/cqual opportunity employer 



GENERAL TEA'CHER EDUCATION INFORMATION 

0 - \ 

(Tp, be completed by Dean, Director or Chair of Teacher Education Program) 

* s * 

HOTE: If you do not possess the specific information requested, please so indicate. 
If the information requested is not now available-, but you can estimate, please 
do* so and indicate that the response is an estimate* 



Name of Institution 



Name, Title, Address "of Dean of School College* of Education 



A, Faculty Profile '* • 

1* How many full-time faculty are in your Department/College/School Education? 

• N „ * * 

' Assistant Associate Ful'l * Tenured S ' 

2# How many of these faculty have:* Doctorate Masters . r * 



3. How many of these faculty are involved in teaching any preservice teacher 
preparation courses? « 

Assistant Associate Full Tenured 



A. Of the faculty involve^ in teaching in the preservice teacher preparation 
program, how^any are on soft lines? < ^ ' 

5. Howjmany adjunct faculty' are teaching preservice teacher education 
courses? n , 

Doctorate Masters *. * 

6. How many liberal arts faculty are directly involved in delivering preservice 
teacher education course^? LL__V_ . 

7. How many faculty are directly involved in supervising sfcude^t ^teaching? 
Full-time Adjunct Temnted 

How many faculty are involve in Activities organized through Teactter 
Education Centers? ** 

, 1 

. Assistant t Associate * Full Adjunct Tenured v 



9. How many faculty have been traircld to participate in the Beginning Teacher 
Program? )/ ; 
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10. Which staff development policies do yfcu have? „ 

^ Sabbatical ^ Redirection Other (please describe) 

i i z , — — 

11. « Are faculty required to participate in staff development' activities? 

Yes ' No 



B. Student Profile- . 
. 

' 1. What is_-$fcfif 'mean score on SAT or ACT for your entering teacher 

candidates^ 

2. Qf those .; students entering teacher preparation courses in the Department/ 
.ColIegeiSrhool of Education in Fall 1981 who took the SAT Exam , bow many 
earned 'a. %<orje of: v 

Below 835 

835 - 899 , 

900 - 999 * 

1000 - 1099 - - 

1100 ,or above 



Total " 100% 

_Of those ^fcudetns entering teacher preparation courses in tee Department/ 
College/School of Education is Fall T932 fthtr took ih^ SAI Ixaa . hjw--sssy— 
earned a scare of : 

Below 835 ' !l_ 

835 - 899 . 

900 - 999 

1000 - 1099 



1100 or above 100% 
Total" 

What percentage of your students entering teacher preparation programs is 
the Departtrtent/College/School of Education in the Fall 1981 who took the 
ACT Exam, earned a score of: ' 

16 or below 

1? - 19 

20 - 23 . 

24-27 ' 

28 - 30 , 

31 or above * , 



Total IQDS 



5. What percentage of your students entering teacher preparation programs in 
the Department/College/School of Education in the fall 1952 who took the 
ACT Exars, earned a score o£:- * 



16 or below 
17-19 
20-23 
24 - 27 
28 - 30 

q " ' 31 or above' 



Total. , 1Q*0T 
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£. Khat percentage of your junior level ^students enrolled in teacher prepara- 
tion progress is the BepsrtDent/College/Scbool of Education in the Fall 
1931 had a emulative SPA in the r«nge of; 

1.9 or heicw 

2,0 - 2.4 

2,5 - 2.9 

3.0 - 3.4 

3.5 or aheve ' / - 



Total 153% 



Khat percentage of your junior level students enrolled in teacher prepara- 
tion programs in the Departssent/College/Scfeool of Education in .the Fall 
19S2 had a c ablative GPA in the range of; \V 



1.9 or belcv 
2.0 - 2.4 
2.5 - 2.9 
3.0 - 3.4 
3.5 cr abeve 



\ 



» Standards fcr Adgissicn, Selection and Retention of Teacher Candidates 
1. Admission Into rre-graiss 



State Beard of Education rule 6A-5.62 requires a tdnisna composite 
sesre of 835 an "SAX cr 17 on ACT as a prerequisite fcr admission 
into teacher education. Dees the admission score required by 

your institution exceed this ainirrun level? (Yes/So) . 

If YES, state the composite scare{s) vhieb your institution requires 
for adrission into Teacher Education. 



b. If students do net &eet cinirus admission score requirements t is 

remediation recorrcended? (Yes/So) . If YES, describe hcv 

resediatics opportunities are provided. "" ~~ — 



c. Fcr what percentage cf year students, if any* have these SAT /ACT 
requirements been waived? * 



t,* What criteria da ycu use in determining to vaive these requirements'* 

; 



O "As 
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*e. - What is the racial/ethnic composition of those students for whom these 
requirements have been valued (% of Blacks, Whites, Hispanics, Native 
Americans, Asians)? 



f. What additional admission requirements does your institution require 
for entry into the teacher education program (e.g. minimum jgrade 
point average, basic skills competencies, etc.)? Please describe 
briefly. 



g. In your opinion, do you believe the CLAST test will have an effect on 
your current requirements or the quantity and caliber of students 

entering your teacher education program? (Yes/No) . If YES, please 

describe . 



Screening and Placement 

+ 

a. Describe the procedure (s) you presently use for screening 
. candidates who wish to enter your teacher education program. 



h. Once admitted to a teacher education program, do you employ any ongoing 
evaluative procedures or screening/guidance mechanisms to insure 
teacher candidate quality (e.g., periodic interviews, tests, observations 
GPA maintenance levels)? . 
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3. Exit and Retention 

a. What is the attrition rate for students leaving the programs of teacher 
education at your institution? * Of those who leave, what percen- 
tage exit due to failure to maintain minimum academic requirements? 

What percentage exit to pursue other fields of study? ' . 

j 

b. Do you require exit tests fdr completion of your programs in teacher 
education? (Yes/No) . If YES, what types of tests do you employ? 



c. What percentage of studehts pass your exit tests on first attempt? . 

Do you allow successive attempts? (Yes/No) , If YES, how many? 

/ , ** 

d. On the first attempt, in 1981/82, what percentage of graduates from 

your programs of tetfcher education pass the Florida Teacher Certification 
Exam? . r 

Promotion & Salary 

1. Please provide a copy of policy guidelines regarding promotion, salary, 
tenure and merit pay at your institution.* 

2. What recommendations would you suggest to improve the salary and promotion 
system at your institution? (Attach additional sheet if necessary) 



E. Governance 

1. Is there a formal group at your, institution charged with responsibility 
for making major policy decisions effecting change in teacher education 
program and curriculum? (Yes/No) • 
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If, YES do members of that group include representatives of: (check all 
that apply) 

department /college/school of 'education faculty 

department /college/school of education administrators 
liberal arts faculty 

liberal arts administrators ^ 

institution level administrators 

students 

teachers * , ? 

• * * 

State Department of Education representatives' 

others (please specify) 



Please provide examples of major changes within the last two years made 
as a result of activities of this policy group. 



Are the majority of changes made in teacher education programs a't your, 

institution the result of this group's activity? (Yes/No) . If NO, 

what are the major forces contributing to change? 
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What formal mechanisms are used to encourage collaborative planning? 
a* Between your teacher education programs? 



b. Between teacher education programs .and public schools? 



c. Between education faculty and liberal artd faculty? 



What recommendations would you make to improve the policy-making and 
collaborative activities in your teacher education programs? 
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SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Please complete the items on the attached pages concerning programs in 
elementary education on your campus. If you have no specific programs in 
elementary education, please so indicate below and, return J thfc forms uncompleted. 

Please be as brief. and specific as possible. If you do not possess the 
specific information requested, please so indicate. If the information requested 
is not now available, but you can estimate, please do so and indicate that the 
response is an estimate. 

Please complete, this section at your earliest possible convenience and 
return the completed form to the office of the dean, director, or chair of 
teacher education 90 that it can be mailed together with the other sections of 
the teacher education survey to Task Force staff, no later than December 2l, 1982 . 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



"Name of Institution 



We have prografns in elementary education: 

Yes (Please complete attached pages) 

No (Please return form uncompleted) 

Name, Title, and Office- Address of Person Completing This Section 



Telephone 
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SURVEY OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



,I» 



How many upper level liberal arts courses are available for students in 
your program? 



Electives* 



Required 



II. 



Please list the appropriate course number within which the following subject 
areas are taught or specifically addressed., If they are not covered, please 
mark N/C. ' 



1) 
2) 
3) 
A) 
5) 



AREA 

Contemporary Issues in Education 

Computer Literacy 

Economic Education 

School Law , 

Environmental Education 



6). 

8) 
9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 

16) 
17) 
18) 
/«) 

/ERIC 



Sex Education 



Multicultural Education 

Urban/inner-city Education 

Learning disabilities ^ 

Counseling for classroom teachers 

Global/International Education 

Teacher stress /burnout 

Educational Technology 

Assessment of quality in texts 

Classroom Organization and 
Administration 

Evaluation 

Verbal and non-verbal corsaunication 
Preeentation of subject matter 
Bilingual Education 

44 



Prefix and 
Course 
- or N/C 



% of 
Time in 'Course 
Spent on Topic 
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20) Management of Student Behavior 



21) \Coursework planning , 

22) Gifted Student Education 

23) P.L. 94-14? 



111 The following questions concern CLINICAL , EARLY 'FIELD EXPERIENCES, and STUDENT 
TEA CHING /INTERNSHIP . To the best of your ability, would you please briefly 
describe the typical experience of elementary education students for the 
categories listed below: , 



A, Clinical (campus-based) experiences 



Type 



Total 
Hours 



Credit 



Academic Level 
Offered (e.g. 1st 
semester junior year) v 



1. How many hours-of clinical, teaching are required prior, to student 
teaching/internship? I 




B. Early Field Experiences (school-based, short duration and return to campus) 

If you provide this type of pre-intern experience, please respond to the ^ 
following: 

Academic Level 
Total Offered (e.g. 1st 

Yype Hours Credit semester ju nior year) 
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1. How are school-based sup.arvising teachers selected? 

V ' 



2. On the average, how many hours of ^ontact occur between the school- 
based supervising teacher and the university-based supervisory 
professor? 



3. How are students in early field experiences evaluated by supervising 
teachers? (e.g., checklist of competencies professional judgement, 
etc. ) 



T~ ' 

4. How often, and in what manner, do university supervising professors 
consult individually with students? 1 

a. Type of consultation? 



b. With what frequency and for how, lpng? 



Are students required to do early field experiences in multi-cultural 
school settings? (Y^s/No) J . 

If YES, what is the nature of this requirement? 



0 

6. How many hours in early field experiences are required prior to 
student teaching internship? 



Student Teaching/ Internship 

Please answer the' following questions regarding the scope and character 
of your student intern program. We realize it is difficult to 
generalize to all students, so when answering please approximate the 
typical experience encountered by your interns. 

X. What is the nature of the studeffit intern experience? 

a. Duration of experience? _^ 



B. Number of .hours required *p er 'semester/qtr?' 

46 * 
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2. On, the. average r does this experience take place in more than one 
school? (If so, how,, many' schools) 



3* Do.es it take place within one or more grade levels? (Please specify 
number of grade levels) * 

|f — r- * 

4, Does it cover more than one subject matter area? (Please specify 
subject matter(s) taught) ^ ' 



5* What are 1 the* criteria used for placing student interns in schools?, 
(e.g. random allocation, student selection of school, etc/) 



6. What criteria are used by school-based personnel to evalu&te*intems? 
(please list or^attach copy of criteria) 



- ■ .I.. ' — - 1 " " V 

7. How* are school-based supervisory teachers selected? 



,8. -On the average, how many hours of contact occur between a school - 
based supervising teacher and university supervisor? 



9. How mu£h, and what kind, of contact occurs between a student intern 
and the supervising university professor? 

a. Type of contact (e.g/* meetings at students school)* f 



b. Frequency and length of contacts? 
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Do you have, requirements that insure student interns have a 
multicultural student teaching experience? 



If so, what are those requirements? 



SURVEY OF SECOSPABY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Please complete the items on the attached pages concerning programs in 
-secondary education on your campus, if you have no, specific programs in 
secondary education, please so indicate below and return the forms uncompleted. 

Please be as brief and specific m possible. If you do not possess the 
specific information requested, please so indicate. If the iniomnion requested 
"is not now available, but ydu can estimate, please do no and* indicate that the 
response is"*an estimate. 

Please complete this section at your earliest possible convenience and 
return the completed form to the office of the dean, director, or chair of \ 
teacher education so that it eanbe mailed together with the other sections 
of the teacher education survey to Task Force staff, no, later than Ueeembcr 
2U 198?. • . , 

Thmk you far you* cooperation* 



Ve* iHcw complete attached pages) 



(PKase return Jar© uncompleted) 



IiiSci >m* OH Ice <\4dT**$ ot Fer^/> C^pUai^g tMa Section 




i 
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.UKVtY OK ScCOtaARV EDUCATION PgOGBSMS 



I. 



fle/ise Hut' the appropriate course nunhur within which Che following subject 
arejs'awj tiught ot specifically addressed. If they_ are not covered, please 
nark ?J/C, 



i) 
2) 
i) 
A) 

n 

m 

101 
U> 

12 1 

t»l 

1M 

19 1 
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AREA 

C^ntvnporary Issuer* in Education 

Cor»nut^r literacy 

Economic fc*iu« It luri 
t 

School Law* 

EftvUfWviiral Education 
?k v ZfrtCtit loft 

tr*r?utv< dl:»lbllltlt.*< 
tioufl'tulirttf for t ia&oraon tfacfurr* 
* r. 1 ub« 1 1 / 1 <t u*r ft * t ions 1 ? due at /on 

iV»t*e&>ta, 4 fit #t *4M3ility i« text-* 



Ad^ini .tr «t ion 



r 



\u : rh\l mi non-verbal conr»univ«3tto« 
Present it ior* of M*bJ*xt fitter 
M t lrif*aa 1 fdiit ion- 



SO 



Prefix md 
Coarse • 
or N/C 



A of 
Time in Course 
Spenfr on Topic 



* 2 

^ . f 

20) Management oY kt^dent Behavior * > 

21 ) Coursewofk planning 
22 ) Gifted Student Education 
23) P.L. 94-142 '* 

* ir 

III. The following questions concern .CLINICAL , EARLY FIELD EXPERIEN CES, and STUDENT 
TEACHING/INTERNSHIP . To the best of your ability, would you please briefly 
describe the typical experience of elementary educatioa students for the 
categories lasted below: 

A. Clinical uampus-based) experiences 

Academic Level 
Offered (e.g. 1st 
semester junior year) 



" ^ Total 
Type * Hours Credit 



\ 



1. Kow x^ny hours of clinical teaching are required prior to student 
teacb£f<g/ Internship? / ^ 1 

Early Field Experiences tschool-based, short duration and return to campus) 

If you provide this* type of pre-intern experience, please respond to the 
following 

Academic Level 
Total ' - Offered (e.g. 1st 

Type Hours Credit semester junior year) 
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1. How oite school -based supervising teachers selected? 



On the aYerage, how many hour3 of contact occur Jbjesveen the school- 
based supervising teacher and the university-based supervisory 
professor? 1 " 



3. How 3re students in early field experiences evaluated by supervising 
* teachers? (e.g., checklist o£ competencies f professional fcfcigeiaent', 
etc.) , ' . \ 



. How often, and in what wanner, do university supervising professors 
consult individually with students? 

a.' Type of consultation? 



fc. With what frequency and for how. long? 



S. Are students required to do early field experiences in tmilti-euituraJl 
school settings? (Yes/tto) 



If YES* what is the nature" of this requirement? 



b.« fiow many hours in early field experiences are required prior to 
student teaching internship? 



Student Teaching/ Internship 

PR-ase answer the following questions regarding the scope and character 
of your student intern program. We realise it is difficult to 
generalize to all students, so when answering please approximate the 
typical experience encountered by your interns. 

i. What in the nature of the student intern experience? 

a. juration of experience 7 



fe. Number of hours, required per seaester/qtr? 



Or* the average* does this experience tifee plac** in core than one 
school? (If so* how wany schools) 



Does it take place within one or ©ore grade levels? (Please specify 
lumber of graete levels) 



Does it cover wore than one subject matter area? (Please specify 
subject rra«er(fi) taught) 



What are the criteria used for placing student interns in schools' 
<c.E* rarities allocation, student selection of school* etc) 



What criteria arc used by school-based personnel to evaluate interns 
(please li&t or attach copy oi criteria) 



fey are atiuwl-baded supervisory teachers selected 4 



%m the ^r«, hov »any hours of contact occurs between a school- 
ba**ed !»upervi&iog teacher arfd university iupervi&ar? 



Hsv ftuch» /otd what H*d, of contact occlsr& between a student intern 
aitd the- supervising ufiiv*r*uy prot'essar* 

*. lypc* af ^onta^t f*.£.. Rietm^ it student *r school) 



* 



5 



10. you have requirements that insure student interns have a 
cultlcuitural stNcnient teaching experience? 

, 

It so, what are those requirements? 



0 
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SURVEY OF EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

■ I 

Please complete the items on the attached pages concerning programs in 
exceptional student education on your campus. If you have no specific programs 
in exceptional student education, please so indicate below and return the forms 
uncompleted. • ♦ 

Please be as brief and specific as possible. If you do not possess the • 
specific information requested, please so indicate. If the information requested 
, is not now available, but you can estimate, please do so and indicate that the 
response is an estimate. 

Please complete this section at your earliest possible convenience and 
return the completed form to the offite of the dean, director, or chair of 
teacher education so that it can be mailed together with the other sections 
of the teacher education survey to Task Force staff, no later than December 
21, 1982 . " 

# Thank you for you cooperation. 



Name of Institution 

We have programs in exceptional student education: 

Y es (Please complete attached pages) 

jto (Please return form uncompleted) 

Name, Title, and Office Address of Person Completing this Section 



Telephone 



5b 
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1. How are school-based supervising teachers selected? 



2. On the average, how many hours of contact occur between the school- 
based supervising teacher and the university-based supervisory 
professor? 



3. How are students in early field experiences evaluated by supervising 
teachers? (e.g., checklist of competencies, professional judgement, 
etc.) 



4, How often, and in what manner, do university supervising professors 
consult individually with students? 

a. Type of consultation? ^ 



b. With what frequency and for how long? 



5. Are students required to do early field experiences in multi-cultural 
school settings? (Yes/No) . 

* * 

If YES, what is the nature of this requirement? 



6. How^any hours in early field experiences are required prior to 
student teaching internship?* 



Student Teaching/Internship 



Please answer the following questions regarding the scope and character 
of your student intern program. We realize it is difficult to 
generalize to all students, so when answering please approximate the 
typical experience encountered by your interns. 

1. What is the nature of the studeht .intern experience? 

a. Duration of experience? % 



B. Number of hours required per semester/qtr? 



4 



On chc average, does this experience take place in mare than one 
school? (If so* how many schools) 



3. Does it take place within one or more grade levels? ( Please specify 
number of grade levels) 



4, Does it cover more than one subject matter area? (Please specify 
subject matter(s) taught) 



5. What are fche criteria used for placing student' interns in schools? 
(e,g. random allocation* student selection of school* etc*) 



. r 

6. What criteria are used by school-based personnel to evaluate interna? 
(please list or attach copy of criteria) 



7. How are school-based supervisory teachers selected? 



8 # On the average, how many hourn of contact occur between a school- 
based supervising teacher and university supervisor? 



9, How much, and what kind, of contact occurs between a student intern 
and the supervising university professor? 

a. Type nt contact * meeting at student' 4 * sxh€*€»X> ^ 



b. frequency >snd length of contact n? 



° hi 
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SURVEY Hp EXCEPTIONAL STUDENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



I. 



How many upper level liberal arts courses are available for students in 
your program? 



Elective 



Required 



Please list the appropriate course number within which the following subject 
araas art* taught or specifically addre&tssd. If they are not covered, please 
mark life* 



I) 

2) 
3) 
'0 
5> 
*) 
7) 
») 
**} 
10) 

in 

in 

U) 
I / ) 



AREA 

Contemporary Issues in Education 
Computer literacy 
Economic Education 
school law 

* Environmental Education 
5c* Education 
?taliuultural education 
Vrb-*ft/ Inner -city Education 
' iKin a ting tot classroom teachers 
rAoi* nl / internal Knul Education 

\ 4m <*t ion x I Tec * ofjy 

Av«v*?;f*'tU «f quality in texts 

Clfft«*rooa orsant/at i«n md Administration 

Wit* »f^«<»d rtf»a**irb4l »:»wnfcat ion 
!*r* »**fit.ttUw of *uM*rt matter 



Prefix and 
Course 
or N/C 



% of 

Time in Course 3 
Spent on Topic 



i8 



9 
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19) Management of Student Behavior 

20) Coursewofk planning 



111. The following questions concern CLINICAL , EARLY FIELD /EXPERIENCES , and STUDENT 
TEACHING/ INTERNSHIP . To the besjt of your, ability; would you please briefly 
describe the typical experience of elementary education students for the 
categories listed belbw: 



A. Clinical (campus-based) experiences 



Total 
Hours 



Credit 



Academic Level 
Offered (e.g. 1st 
semester junior year) 



B. 



1 # , How many hours of clinical teaching are required prior to student 
teaching/internship? 



Early Field Experiences (school-based, short duration and return to campus) 

If you provide this type of pre-intern experience, please respond to the 
following: 



Type 



Total 
Hours 



Credit 



Acadejnic Level 
Offered (e.g. 1st 
semester junior year) 
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10.' Do you have requirements that insure student interns have a 
multicultural student teadhing experience? 



If so, what are those requirements? 
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- SI ML BOARD OK fcIH-1 A I ION 



KNOTT BUILDING * 
TALLAHASSEE* FLORIDA 32301 



TASK FORCE FO£ 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 



November 19, 1982 



Dear Faculty Member: 



It jLs anticipated that during the 1983 legislative session serious attention 
will be given to teacher preparation programs in Florida* Tlte Joint Legislative 
and Executive Task Force on Teacher Education Quality Improvement was established 
and requested by the 1982 Legislature to provide a report with legislative and 
.policy recommendations by March 1, 1983. At present the Task Force is in the 
process of securing data on Florida's teacher education programs from a variety 
of sources. Given cur short timeframe* it is the intent of the Task Force to 
obtain and provide to the legislature the nsost accurate information available 
on Florida's preservice teacher education Rrograms. The counsel from faculty* 
program heads, and deans and directors of teacher education programs is essential 
as the group begins to develop and establish recommendations* 

As part of this activity, we are asking you to complete the itens on the 
attached faculty survey* Fart A of this survey asks f jr data on your personal 
background and experiences. Part B requests that you provide your perceptions 
Qn the policy making procedures at your institution with regard to curriculum 
and program changes, and also asks* you to share your perceptions on promotion • 
and* tenure procedures at your institution* The results of this survey will b t e 
shared with all deans* directors, and chairpersons of teacher education progra&s. 
INDIVIDUAL FACULTY ANONYMITY WILL BE PROTECTED, 



Please complete this survey by Decem ber 21s t and eail it in the enclosed 
envelope to: Dr. Richard Alterman, Project director, 109 Knott Building, 
Tallahassee, FL 32301. 

We do realise that this is a busy time of year; hovever, our deadline for 
submitting a report to 'the legislature is rapidly approaching. 

* i 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincere iy. 



Dr. Armando Henriqufe, Shairpcraon 
task Force for Teacher Edue&tism 
Quality Iisprovesent 
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FACULTY SURVEY 



Naoe of Institution 



Kaoct Title of OH let* 



Address of Person 
Cocrpletin?, Jthls 
Survey 



Telephone 
Part A 



1. a, Do you have public school teaching experience? yea n© 

b» If so.' for how ratty year -3 fuH-tice? 

c. If *o» at what .grade level Cxi) did you teach'? _ 



,i. If ao, what adbjectte) d id y*».« 



2. a. fto yn<j |. ; ,iv«.- public *«hot»l adniniotratlon experience? yes «o 

b, tf &»• for how oany'vcars .full-tittc? * 



, it a what lewl? cUrcofciry : „ secondary fitddie 

1. ' «x> >•»>« fcm -my privit* teaching experience? ycsi ao — 



t'v. «** oirwrniy fcoM a valid Florida teaching certificate* yea 



S< gt telly **crl*r th* *iaH developrent activities in which you were enrolled 
a* a piftl<lp«t« d*fi*S the pi<»i war. (Co wot i«cj»de those which you 
«..v>nductt.dK 




S'art 8 



I, are the procedures for' Raking eajor policy decisions regarding changes 
in teacher education programs effective at your institution? ' (Yes/Bo) 

• • <* 

■ 

Vhcit recitr^ndation^vottld you suggest tor improvement? 

4 




7, It* your opinion, are Che prossot ion/salary decisions at your institution 
mdz on appropriate criteria? (Yes/No) fc . If N0« what changes vouid 

you suggest? 



<h- — 

}, List the suggestions you have for improving the quality of the teacher- 
education programs,- « ' 



T—7 \ 



> » 



/ » Mm 
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